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THE STUDY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
PROF, EUG. W. HILGARD. 


Having been a deeply interested listener at the lecture deliv- 
ered by Professor Sill before the Michigan State Teachers’ Asse- 
ciation, at its late meeting, and still more at the debate which 
succeeded it, | desire, through the columns of the Tracner, te» 
make a few comments on the views which found expression ote 
that oceasion. I am impelled to do so by a conviction, long 
entertained, that instruction in natural science should and is inev- 
itably destined to form part not only of common and preparatory 
school education, but that «a certain fair knowledge of its leading- 
features at least will, before long, be expected of everyone lay- 
ing claim to the title of an educated man. I think, moreover. 
that in this direction especially we may expect to find some of 
the anxiously-sought-for relief for the overcrowded college currte- 
ulum. 

The benetits of object-teaching are admitted on all hands, se» 
that it seems hardly worth while to engage in a windmill fight 
against the system of mental torture by which, prior to Pestaloz- 
zi’s time, it was thought necessary to teach the young idea how 
to shoot. And yet, while there has been a great and beneticent 
change in the method of primary instruction, so that the avowed 
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purpose is to make learning as easy as possible, yet there has 
been but little alteration in the subject-matter taught, outside of a 
Froebel’s kindergarten. Object-teaching has been used as a 


means of facilitating the acquisition of the fundamental arts of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic: but the logical consequence 
flowing from the success of this system of teaching, has in a great 
measure been partly overlooked, partly violently resisted on the 
ground of prejudices, the very enunciation of which implies an 
insult to the Creator alike of things spiritual and natural. The 
logical consequence [ allude to is, of course, that if object-teach- 
ing is suecessful, it is because in childhood the perceptive facul- 
ties are predominant over that of abstract reasoning; and hence 
that childhood is, a fortiori, the proper time to begin the teaching 
of objective knomledge, aud that the reasoning based thereon is the 
one best adapted to the earlier stages of intellectual develop- 
ment. It is equally certain that at a succeeding period of life 
the mind of the young has a predominant tendency to specula- 
tion and purely intellectual pursuits. 

Now, according to the generaHy prevalent practice, young 
children whose thoughts are naturally bent on flowers, birds, but- 
terflies, pretty stones, and the fields and forests where these are 
found, are diligently indoctrinated only with the conventional 
which but too often 


’ 


and intellectual processes of the three R's,’ 
they learn cordially to detest for life; while, at a later period, 
when their natural preference is for purely intellectual pursuits, 
they are either forcibly held down to objective studies, or, if 
allowed, omit them altogether. 

This may seem, to many, to be stating the case too strongly; 
yet I doubt not that, on reflection, it will be found to be strictly 
correct, so far as regards the great majority of children. And 
were the origin of this inversion of the natural order of things 
not historically demonstrable, an unsophisticated observer might 
well marvel how it ever came to pass. However, [ forbear dis- 
cussing, for the present, the relative merits of the old and new 
education in general. 

Perhaps, as was suggested by Prof. Estabrook, Prof. Sill would 
have made amore hopeful impression wpon his appreciative audi- 
ence if his extraordinary skill in delineating natural objects had 
not appeared, to those not naturally so gifted, as hopeless of 
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attainment. In reality, a very moderate degree of skill, such as 
is within the reach of everyone, and should form part of the 
accomplishments of every teacher, will suffice for practical instrue- 
tien, when aided by good illustrated works of reference. The latter, 
indeed, are high essentials, as contradistinguished from mere 
text-books — dictionaries to be learned by rote, and quickly and 
completely forgotten. The child may at first do little more than 
compare his or her “bugs” with the picture; and if the system- 
atic name (be it English, Latin or Feejee) is printed beneath (as 
it always should be), it will impress itself as easily as any com- 
mon word. But before long the text will be referred to; and if 
that text be a “live” description of the object, and not a merely 
diagnostic one, full of intelligible words and details, it will be 
learned and remembered as easily as was “ Mother Goose ” in its 
time. Then the child will turn, with constantly increasing inter- 
est, to the comparative observation of its own specimens; and the 
interest thus once started, needs but a little occasional encour- 
agement to become, as Prof. Sill remarked, an unconscious habit 
of observation —an extremely useful one in very many respects; 
not least so, perhaps, in keeping children out of mischief, because 
it occupies their minds. 

Classification, and the hard words, generalizations, and abstract 
ideas involved therein, should be doled out to children very 
gently and in small doses: they should be led to it, rather than 
be indoctrinated with it, and the time will come when, finding a 
great deal of unassorted objective material in their minds, they 
will welcome instead of hating it. Unfortunately, classification 
is but too frequently impressed upon the student’s mind as a pri- 
mary postulate —a self-existent frame, requiring to be filled up, 
instead of a convenient piece of furniture for pigeon-holing facts. 
No wonder that, thus presented, the beautiful harmonies of 
nature should be lost upon the mind, and the charming study of 
Flora’s children be reduced to the same degree of dryness as that 
of an irregular Greek verb! 

Again, it was objected that while Prof. Sill specially recom- 
mended the study of zoology, others would prefer that of some 
other science, such as botany, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, or 
geology. I think it will be found that the choice of the great 
majority of children would be either of the two biological 
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branches— botany or zoology. It is natural that things of life 
should interest them more than inanimate nature; and the health- 
ful exercise induced by these pursuits entitles them to preference 
on that score alone. The physical studies, moreover, involve an 
amount of reasoning from facts and figures which, though some- 
times a gift of nature at an early age, generally needs to be 
developed by observation; and that observation is most naturally 
first directed to living things. But the teacher may be largely 
governed in his choice, not only by the opportunities naturally 
afforded by the locality, but also by his own taste, and by what 
he knows best. A little enthusiasm on the part of the teacher, 
2nd an impression that he knows thoroughly what he teaches, are 
of paramount importance. Furthermore, the object to be attained 
is so much more essentially that of exciting interest in the study 
of nature than the accumulation of detailed knowledge, that a 
large discretion may be used in the choice of the subject. Al- 
though, e. g., the advanced study of geology properly involves -a 
previous knowledge of nearly the whole scope of natural science, 
yet in a district rich in striking geological features, but botanic- 
ally and zoologically barren, it would be most advisable to choose 
geology as the subject of instruction; from which, interest being 
once excited, it will afterwards be easy to branch off in any 
desired direction. It would be quite otherwise in the somewhat 
recondite branches of chemistry and mineralogy, which can not 
readily be made interesting and instructive to a child’s mind, 
unless preceded by considerable exercise in the logic of facts and 
nuinbers. 

The foundation thus laid in childhood, with but a small expend- 
iture of time and attention on the part of both teacher and scholar 
(save in so far as the latter will be likely to give much.-of his leis- 
ure time to such pursuits, instead of that of mischief), will be 
compensated tenfold when, at a later age, the more exact study 
of the natural sciences is entered upon. No one who has taught 
the higher scientific branches in our colleges and universities, can 
have failed to observe that those students whose studies have 
been kept exclusively on the classico-mathematical track, have to 
spend a large part of their time in laboriously learning how to 
observe and reason on physical facts, and often end the course 
without having reached that stage of knowledge which would 
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enable them to appreciate intelligently the generalizations and 
intellectual bearings of the study, which were their chief aim 
when engaging in it. No wonder that they should imagine it to 
be a mere congeries of facts, more or less arbitrarily huddled 
together, of a materialistic tendency, and unfit as a means of cul- 
ture! It is far otherwise with those who have early been led to 
observe nature, have kept their eyes open, and almost uncon- 
sciously have accumulated a store of facts and queries, which a 
higher course of study now enables them to arrange harmoniously 
and intelligently, in organic connection with the new facts 
brought before them. To them, classification is a weleome light, 
and even “hard names” lose half their terror, because readily 
associated with facts already known and understood. New words 
are remembered easily enough, when the mew ideas represented 
by them are once mastered; and when these new ideas come in 
as complements and elucidations of those already familiar, that 
mastery is comparatively easy. 

If, then, students were to come to our universities thus pre- 
pared with a general knowledge of natural science, and a sprink- 
ling at least of the peculiarly “ common-sense ” culture which it 
imparts, those wishing to pursue it further could receive the 
advantage of much higher courses than it is now practicable to 
give; while those choosing the classical curriculum might omit 
them without derogating from their character as educated men. 
Each course could then be made more thorough and profitable 
than is the case now, when the elementary principles and modes 
of thought have to be taught alongside of the minute details — 
the former being unnecessary to those who come prepared, while 
the latter are unprofitable to those who are not. As in all cases 
of compromise and half-way measures, the result is much less sat- 
isfactory than that which might be attained, with no greater 
expenditure of time on the part of the student or teacher, by 
merely teaching, at each stage of mental development, such 
branches of knowledge as are best adapted to the natural ten- 
dency of the mind, and are, therefore, most readily absorbed and 
appropriated by the pupil. It isa piteous sight to see young 
children, almost babies, kept confined to the school-bench for six 
or eight hours daily, wearily and ineffectually striving to master 
such abstract ideas as the powers of letters and numbers, or to 
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memorize the monstrous inconsistencies of spelling, which in x 
few years later would be learned in a fraction of the time, under 
the stimulus of a purpose to be achieved in the amplification of 
knowledge previously acquired, and with as little trouble, be- 
cause it is then the right thing in the right place. 

And if, as Prof. Estabrook remarked, such a course of educa- 
tion would require higher qualifications on the part of teachers 
than can be now usually commanded, | reply that the sooner it is 
understood that primary instruction requires such qualifications, 
the sooner it will be possible to bring within the limited time 
allotted to their education by our impatient American youth, such 
instruction as shall make that time adequate to achieve something 
more than the mere smattering—a little of everything, and not 
much of anything —which is the standing reproach of most of 
our college and university courses. It has now come to be pretty 
well understood that to write text-books really adapted to pri- 
mary instruction, requires the very highest qualifications on the 
part of the author, and not, as has been thought, a mere ability to 
compile. It is difficult to see why the same should not be appli- 
cable to the teachers who use them; but while that may not be a 
possible thing for a long time to come, I feel sure that the race 
of teachers who, themselves, shall have been educated on, the 
rational principle of “natural selection,” will feel inclined to do 
unto others as they have been done by, knowing it to be the easi- 
est and most satisfactory way, both for teacher and pupils. 

The same holds true of home instruction, and so much the more 
because parents can easily afford their children. opportunities and 
facilities for study which it is out of the power of teachers to 
bestow. 

University of Michigan, February, 1874. 


Sia 


— Daniel Webster is the reputed author of the following noble 
sentiment: If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will 
crumble into dust; but if we work on immortal minds—if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God and our 
fellow-men, we engrave on those tables something that will 
brighten through all eternity.” 
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THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO TEACHING. 
PROF. EDW. W. THOMPSON, 

[From an Essay read before the Indiana State ‘Teachers’ Association. | 
From the nature of the teacher's work, careful study of the 
laws that govern mental growth and development is the best, the 
indispensable preparation. From them must be learned the order 
of studies, the time and manner of presentation, the proper stim- 
ulus of mental growth in different children and at different 
periods. 

1.—Tur Orper or Srupies. 

Study of the growing mind enables us to trace the succession 
of development in the faculties. The perceptive power seems 
strong while vet all the others. even memory, are slumbering. 
Then memory awakens; the power of -attention strengthens; im- 
agination moves restlessly, and day by day its working can be 
seen more clearly in the child's thoughts: the ability to weneralize 
hecomes evident and strengthens. if the quental food brings it 
nutrition. 

The mind tests itself and finds, ever and anon, a new power of 
doing, which, once made evident, it delights to ise. and will use, 
rudely, ignorantly — which is often the same as sinfully — will 
use, not knowing what it does, or with what it deals, undirected, 
and, therefore, with injury to itself more or less serious, possibly 
irreparable. Fora foree unguided or misguided works ill just in 
proportion to its strength,— just in proportion to the weal that 
should have followed its healthful usage. 

As the sun, rising upon the earth, discloses, as its rays reach 
farther and farther, wondrous possibilities and forees undreamed 
of in river, forest, and plain, so consciousness, as the circle of its 
beams grows wider in the mind, raises from the shadow constantly 
into clearer light the awakening faculties. 

The faculties grow strong or weak, disciplined to use, or way- 
ward and ineffective, just in accord with the wisdom or folly of 
their early use. Jt needs, then, only to be stated to be accepted, 
that the unfolding of each power should be noted with wisest 
care, and that opportunity for its special use be given that shall 


tend, in greatest degree, to realize its widest possibilities. 
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As the power of perceiving comes first, and is recognized in 
rhe infant, education should begin in infancy adapted ‘to the 
degree of strength which this faculty has attained, and ever 
widening its range to accommodate the increasing mental power. 

To the student of mental science it would not be a difficult 
task to arrange a course of study that should begin at earliest 
tmiancy and extend to any period of life, as the principles that 
anderlie such a course are undoubted. But to our schools come 
«hildren to whom has been given, oftentimes, the poorest possible 
preparation for life. Smooth as the theory may seem, it appears 
te have little adaptability to the motley childish gatherings in 
primary departments. It is the highest work of the teacher to 
modify theoretical methods to accord with surrounding cireum- 

sTances, 

The education of the perception should begin in infancy. Fre- 
«quently this is left to be the first work of the school-room, and is 
ably carried out, in many schools, in lessons that fix the attention 
«mn the size, color, form, weight, end other qualities of objeets, 
and obtain the expression of such perceptions in words of the 
«hild. 

The study of number and reading come at the same time, and, 
nightly treated, are to be placed in the same class as the lessons 
frst mentioned. However, they reach further, and while they 
strengthen the perceptive power, tend also to fix the attention 
apon the conception formed in the mind of the object perceived. 
After repeated perceptions of an object under a variety of cir- 
eamstances, we naturally dissociate it from its empirical sur- 
roundings, and a conception of it is formed in the mind, mere or 
less correct, to accord with the perfection attained in the use of 
the perceptive faculty. Such conceptions, formed in the mind, 
are, from inclination, re-formed, combined, and arranged in vari- 
eas orders of sequence, and the child builds up within a world all 
its own. 

This power of creation has in its exercise an-irresistible fascina- 
tion, and the conscious recognition of this faculty marks an 
ma portant epoch in the child’s life. 

This new mental power will not suffer for food in any proper 
eourse of instruction. The great work, of late years, has beén to 
adapt the instruction in primary grades to the development of 
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the presentative faculty. This should be followed by such work 
as will enable the child to exercise his newly-discovered power of 
combination. 

We are indebted to the Germans for much that we know about 
teaching, and we can draw from this source valuable suggestions 
regarding this point. The wonderful German fairy tales, the 
wild legends of the Black Forest, the enchanting gems from Hans 
Andersen, form a significant educational force, and when directed 
by the understanding of a wise parent can not fail to enlarge the 
possibilities of the child’s strengthening every mental faculty. 

There is a generally accepted opinion that these fictitious, fab- 
ulous tales are evil, from which the child should carefully be 
guarded. True stories, no matter how insipid, are preferred to 
works of fiction, and goodish little books are deemed the safest 
childish reading. But this faculty, though repressed. Gan not be 
wholly destroyed. If forbidden wholesome exercise, it: becomes 
vitiated and depraved —a force still, but a force for degradation. 

The work of the school-room should in no less degree be 
adapted to the same end during this epoch. In the preeeding 
period the child was led to regard the sensuous characteristics of 
objects. In this, he should be led to regard them in all possible 
phases and combinations. 

To illustrate by a language lesson. The pupil is required to 
think of an object, as a mouse, a tree, or a carriage. In the pre- 
ceding period this would have served as the basis of an object 
lesson. In this, the design must be more extended; more must 
be demanded in the thought of the child, in the accuracy of the 
mental conception, in expression, variety, and the numerous ele- 
ments of the recitation. The child is to make a sentence telling 
of the object as it is in itself; another to tell of its action; a third 
of its relation to something else,—to other objects, to time, to 
space, to objects in time and place,—and thus at picasure until 
the mind, at first cold and barren, by the friction of ideas 
becomes glowing with thoughts that lack only words to form 
themselves into clear and meaning sentences. 

Such mental stimulus the child should find in every study, and 
it is the first and most important work of the teacher to so know 
her pupils as to be enabled to awaken helpful thought in the 
mind of each child. 
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Geography is considered a hateful task only because the dust 
aud bones alone are given. Imagination, wandering helplessly 
in sickly search, and starving on tasteless food, or growing: to 
morbid rankness on poisonous stimulants, would find here, if per- 
mitted, a healthful nutrition, and would clothe with living inter- 
est a real attraction, what is often but a weary and repulsive 
task. 

To this epoch succeeds one which Rosenkranz fitly calls the 
*Age of Demonstration.” To speak of this, even briefly, 
demands more time than we can give. It will be best to leave 
it with the name, which indicates its work, and pass to other 
clivisions of the subject. 

[tO BE CONTINUED. | 
cee ta ae 
THE LENGTH OF OUR SCHOOL SESSIONS. 
MISS SARAID C. SPERLING. 

Could some mysterious agency, some all-controlling divinity, 
cust out, irrevocably, two special evils in. the admirable school 
system of our Western States, its constantly growing fame would 
be vastly increased; more lasting results would accrue to the 
public at large: we should obtain a class of instructors combining 
a higher order of intellect with less inexperience; and instead of 
a nation of mental and physical dyspeptics, and the constantly 
increasing degeneracy of our race, we should find ourselves mov- 
ing more rapidly forward toward the high-water mark of health, 
strength, wealth, and wisdom, with a fur less expenditure of ani- 
mal and nervous tissues. A truly Herculean force is required to 
arouse the public mind to the baneful effects of these two results 
of ignorance and cupidity—the length of our school sessions, 
and the salaries of our primary teachers. Especially should the 
attention of the people be called to the first of these two evils. 
It is at their door where rests the mediate guilt. With them lies 
the remedy and its application. Immediately, it may depend upon 
the school boards, and many affirm that their power is arbitrary; 
but who ever heard of a board of school trustees making regula- 
tions in direct opposition to the caprices of the popular spirit? 

Granted it ean be proven that a session of from three to five 
hours’ length is productive of better results—a sounder mind in 
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« sounder body—than the six-hour system, which was invented 
hy our mediwval ancestors to assist the mother in keeping her 
children out of the way, rather than an aid to greater discipline, is 
it not a matter of surprise that we, in this enlightened century, 
still adhere, with such obstinate pertinacity, to this barbarous 
custom of our forefathers? 

A few schools in the State have adopted the five-hour system, 
Still a smaller number prefer a five-hour session for the High 
School, Grammar, and Intermediate grades, with a sitting of four 
hours for the primaries, commencing at nine in the morning, 
and closing at from half-past three to four r.m., thus giving a 
recess of two, or two and a half hours, at noon, the better part 
of the day. 

In Germany a modified system of three hours is pursued in 
many parts of the kingdom, and it is thought by them a much 
more adyantageous method as regards the economy of time, 
money, strength, and educational discipline. And do we not 
looly to Germany as our model, both in a scholastic and a literary 
point of view? Her kindergarten has been transplanted to 
American shores. Pestalozzian principles are common parlance 
in our public schools, and the hobby of every school-girl who 
contemplates a few months’ teaching. It is our constant endeavor 
to introduce her methods and curriculum into our country. Why 
not, then, adopt this as one of its best features? If she find this 
three-hour session of greater benetit than one of twice the length, 
shall we not profit by a like system? 

But we are so averse to experiment upon a new theory. Our 
towns are so infested with these old jogies —ielics of a past gene- 
ration — who constantly aver that the only saving ordinance is the 
one elementary mode by which their education was obtained — 
these dunderheads who think the higher mathematics to comprise 
only an elucidation of the rule of three—who consider reading, 
writing, and spelling as the chief embodiment of good in a school- 
hoy’s education, and who would stare in the blankest amazement 
at the mere mention of logarithms or the Greek accidence! 

If any step be taken, by any teacher, toward the introduction 
of a system differing in the most minute particular from these old 
times, such a storm of opposition and calumny is raised that he is 
fain to follow on in the steps of his medieval progenitors, in con- 
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stant terror of these outbreaks of popular wrath, knowingly, yet 
innocently, killing by inches the priceless souls in his guidance. 

Consumption, dyspepsia, and spinal affections are specially 
induced by the protracted confinement under this six-hour sys- 
tem. Childhood is the time for exercise, fresh air, and sunshine. 
The body must grow, the soul must expand, and nature’s oxygen 
is the element for both. 

When these six-year old babies are shut up six hours per day, 
and many times seven and eight hours, in the case of a bad les- 
son or a tardy mark, with from sixty to one hundred children, all 
im the same room, the greater part of them unwashed, unkempt, 
dirty, filthy, exhaling noxious odors, infected with contagious dis- 
ease, is it any wonder that consumption is so widely prevalent in 
eur country? This fell monster destroys its thousands. It is 
becoming our most common malady. It is a household word. 
From childhood’s dawning verge we live in daily fear of this 
imsilious foe. We die with consumption. Our friends die with 
it. It is carrying off our American race in one vast swoop. It 
has the talons of the bold Celaeno, and they fasten upon our 
vitals with a relentless grasp. The seeds of this disease are sown 
in childbood, in these school-rooms, under this six-hour system. 
Contaminated by this foul air, which has been breathed again and 
again, thrown off from the lungs of one child, and taken up by 
another, with scarcely any respite, by a long recess and pro- 
tracted noon-time, these delicate children are kept sitting, bent 
ever a desk, with compressed chest, contracted shoulders, from 
almost daylight until darkness, barely time to hasten home, swal- 
low a few mouthfuls of dinner, and hurry back in the most abject 
chread, haunted with the fear of a tardy mark, or an added hour 
of confinement. 

Let sixty adults be sentenced to pass this same amount of time 
in One room, all packed as closely as possible, for the purpose of 
saving clapboards, wall-paper, and window-glass—their only 
respite from the bad air and infection the inhaling of a few whiffs 
«of oxygen obtained by the accidental opening of the door, and 
what would be the result? Would they not all cry out with one 
zeclaim against the horrible murder? How long before. they 
would be prostrated by disease ?— nervous, weak, irritable, severe 
eolds, dyspepsia, unable to accomplish the amount of work 
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usually performed with ease. And yet our children are expected 
to grow up into sound, healthy men and women under a regime 
which no adult could, even for one week, endure with impunity. 
Thus these delicate children are rendered more delicate still. Ne 
time is given them for the really hardy exercise necessary for the 
establishment of perfect health—a rounded arm, supple limbs, 


the ruddy cheek, and the sparkling eye, all telling of vigorous 





digestion, healthy lungs, and «# circulation that sets every nerve 
tingling at the prospect of a good dinner and an extra task of 
wood-sawing. 

This desired exercise can not be obtained under this six-hour 
plan, now so extensively in vogue. ‘Two hours’ air and sunshine 
in the middle of the day are of more benefit than twice the num- 
ber at twilight, or in the worning. This system only gives one 
hour at noon,— just time to gulp down the food; going to school 
immediately after breakfast, returning at sundown, nerves out of 
order, temples throbbing with pain, and the mother wonders. at 
the perverse temper and ill humor of her child. 

This school system is also one great cause of dyspepsia. Bad 
air and want of exercise engender this disease. The meals are 
eaten in haste, scarcely allowing time for perfect mastication, 
much less that thorough digestion which can only be secured: by 
a complete rest from books and mental work. Many think this 
disease only a slight matter; but, once firmly seated, it is the 
destroyer of both soul and body. A physician recently informed 
us that two-thirds of the insanity in our State asylums was due to 
dyspepsia; that this complaint was, in almost all cases, its pre- 
cursor and primal cause. The same has been found to be true of 
suicidal mania. With a diseased stomach comes a diseased mind, 
and with this perversion of reason the infatuated desire to end # 
life that is a mere blank in existence. To what object is that 
parent’s life who is the cause of such misery and unhappiness in 
his offspring? 

But space will not permit further mention of the long cata- 
logue of human ills of which this barbarous custom is the source. 
Many of us do indeed succeed in worrying through this hot-bed 
process with a partial lease of life and strength, and a few of us 
are strong and healthy; but the question is, are we, as an aggre- 
gate, a hardy, tough race? All statistics tell us that we are not, 
and that our ratio of life is constantly on the decrease. 
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It is said by all who have tested these shorter school sessions, 
that a much greater per cent. of scholarship is the invariable 
result. The pupils learn more readily,— the brain is more active. 
With this increased exercise and healthful freedom, the boy 
enters upon his day’s work with a zest and heartiness, nothing 
daunted by difficulties, and problems are solved, paradigms com- 
mitted, which to a brain clogged with impure blood would seem 
difiiculties of Titanic strength. 

Under this tree-hour system most of the lessons are learned at 
home, and thus much more thoroughly than upon the school-room 
bench, surrounded by a crowd of vicious boys, each intent upon 
wasting his own time and distracting the attention of those 
around him. During the commitment of these tasks the pupil is 
under the supervision of the parent, the natural protector, and 
thereby saved many contaminating influences, while a great bur- 
den is taken from the overworked teacher. 

But with such a mode of procedure we must have more teach- 
ers, many will say, and, as a consequence, the penurious pockets 
will cry “increased taxes.” 

In Germany many teachers teach all day, one set of pupils 
attending the forenoon session of three hours, another set the 
afternoon session of the same length—the salary of the teacher 
being in accordance with the work performed. This partially 
obviates the difficulty of expense, though not wholly; but is this 
cry of money a sensible objection? Is not a sound body of more 
value than many dimes? What enjoyment in life without per- 
fect health?) Who ever became wise, or great, famed, or learned, 
without a good share of steely nerves on which to base the foun- 
dation of his life-work? Look at the first men of our nation — 
our statesmen, our authors, our poets, our inventors, our scien- 
tists. Are they not all men of strong physical organization — 
such as it does one’s heart good to look at? A firm, elastic tread, 
a brawny arm, and their muscles bands of steel? Able to eat a 
good breakfast of buckwheat pancakes, and sit all day in the Sen- 
ate chamber without faintness or gnawing at the stomach? 

Who ever heard of a Senator living on beef tea, or a President 
whose digestion would be seriously impaired by a stronger regimen 
than a raw egg? Do they have crooked spines, bandy legs, bow 
knees, hollow eyes, sunken cheeks? And do they infest our Sen- 
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ate-house wheezing, spitting, coughing, phthisicky, blue, groan- 
ing over the ills of life? Surely, our nation would soon drift out 
upon a shoreless sea with such men to guide the helm. It is the 
puny, the delicate children, who sink into an early grave, and the 
boy of common intellect, who thinks more of sliding down hill 
upon his sled than of his Greek grammar, who rises to future 
Many of our most distinguished characters are self- 










greatness. 
educated, and we doubt if very few of them have ever passed 
through this hot-bed system of six hours per day in a graded 








school. 





THE POETRY OF ARITHMETIC. 










HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





{From ‘‘ Kavanagh, a Tale,” published in 184%. } 






“1 was thinking to-day,” said Mr. Churchill, a few minutes 
afterwards, as he took some papers from a drawer scented with a 
quince, and arranged them on the study table, while his wife, as 
usual, seated herself opposite to him, with her work in her hand, 
“1 was thinking to-day how dull and prosaic the study of mathe- 
matics is made in our school-books; as if the grand science of 
numbers had been discovered and perfected merely to further the 











purposes of trade.” 

“ For my part,” answered his wife, “ I do not see how you can 
There is no poetry in them.” 
_ There is something divine 
in the science of numbers. Like God, it holds the sea in the hol- 
low of its hand. It measures the earth; it weighs the stars; it 
illumines the universe; it is law; it is order; it is beauty. And 
yet we imagine —that is, most of us—that its highest end and 
culminating point is book-keeping by double entry. It is our 
way of teaching it that makes it so prosaic.” 

So saying, he aruse, and went to one of his book-cases, from 
the shelf of which he took down a little old quarto volume, and 





make mathematics poetical. 
“ Ah, that is a very great mistake! 














laid it upon the table. 
“ Now, here,” he continued, “is a book of mathematics of quite 





a different stamp from ours.” 
“Tt looks very old. What is it?” 
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“It is the Lilawati of Bhaseara 





Sanscrit.” 

“It isa pretty name. Pray, what does it mean?” 

* Lilawati was the name of Bhascara’s daughter; and the book 
was written to perpetuate it. Here is an account of the whole 
matter.” 

He then opened the volume, and read as follows: 


** Tt is said that the composing of Lilawati was occasioned by the following 
circumstance: Lilawati was the name of the anthor’s danghter, concerning 
whom, it appeared, from the qualities of the Ascendant at her birth, that she 
was destined to pass her life unmarried, and to remain without children. The 
father ascertained a lucky hour for contracting her in marriage, that she might 
be firmly connected, and have children. It is said that, when that hour ap- 
proached, he brought his daughter and his intended son near him. He left 
the hour-cup on the vessel of water, and kept in attendance a time-knowing 
astrologer, in order that, when the cup should subside in the water, those two 
precious jewels should be united. But as the intended arrangement was not 
according to destiny, it happened that the girl, from a curiosity natural to 
children, locked into the cup to observe the water coming in at the hole, when 
by chance a pearl separated from her bridal dress, fell into the cup, and roll- 
ing down to the hole, stopped: the influx of the water. So the astrologer 
waited in expectation of the promised hour. When the operation of the cup 
had thus been delayed beyond all moderate time, the father was in consterna- 
tjon, and examining, he found that a small pearl had stopped the course of the 
water, and the long-expected hour was passed. In short, the father, thus dis- 
appointed, said to his unfortunate daughter, I will write a book of your name, 
which shall remain to the latest times,—for a good name is a second life, and 
the groundwork of eternal existence.” 


As the schoolmaster read, the eyes of his wife dilated and grew 
tender, and she said: 

“What a beautiful story! When did it happen?” 

“Seven hundred years ago, among the Hindoos.” 

“ Why not write a poem about it?” 

~ Beeause it is already a poem of itself,—one of those things, 
of which the simplest statement is the best, and which lose by 
embellishment. The old Hindoo legend, brown with age, would 
not please me so well if decked in gay colors, and hung round 
with the tinkling bells of rhyme. Now hear how the book 
begins.” 

Again he read: 

** Salutation to the elephant-headed Being who infuses joy into the minds 
of his worshipers, who delivers from every difficulty those that call upon kim, 
and whose feet are reverenced by the gods! Reverenece to Ganesa, who is 


beautiful as the rm purple lotos, and around whose neck the black curling 
snake winds itself in playful folds!” 


“ That sounds rather mystical,” said his wife. 






Acharya, translated from the 
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“Ves, the book begins with a salutation to the Hindoo deities, 


as the old Spanish Chronicles begin in the name of God and the 


Holy Virgin. And now see how poetical some of the examples 
are.” 

He then turned over the leaves slowly, and read: 

** One-third of a beautiful collection of water-lilies is offered to Mahadey. 
one-fifth to Huri, one-sixth to the Sun, one-fourth to Devi, and six which 
remain are presented to the spiritual teacher. Required the whole number of 
water-lilies.” 

“That is very pretty,” said the wife, “and would put it inte 
the boys’ heads to bring you pond-lilies.” 

“Here is a prettier one still: ” 

‘«One-fifth of a hive of bees flew to the Kadamba flower; one-third flew to 
the Silandhara; three times the difference of these two numbers flew to an 


atbor; and one bee continued flying about, attracted on each side by the fra- 
grant Ketaki‘and the Malati. What was the number of the bees ?” 


“7 am sure I should never be able to tell.” 
-**'Ten times the square root of a flock of geese—” 

Here Mrs. Churchill laughed aloud; but he continued, very 
gravely: 

‘Ten times the square root of a flock of geese, seeing the clouds collect, 
flew to the Manus lake; one-eighth of the whole flew from the edge of the 
water amongst a multitude of water-lilies; and three couple were observed 
playing in the water. Tell me, my young girl with beautiful locks, what was 
the whole number of geese ?”. 


* Well, what was it?” 

“What should you think?” 

“ About twenty.” 

“ No; one hundred and forty-four. Now, try another:” 


‘*'The square root of half a number of bees, and also eight-ninths of the 
whole, alighted on the jasmines, and a female bee buzzed responsive to the 
hum of the male inclosed et night in a water-lily. O, beautiful damsel, teli 
me the number of bees.” 


“That is not there. You made it.” 

“ No, indeed, I did not. I wish I had made it. Look and 
see!” 

He showed her the book, and she read it herself. He then pro- 
posed some of the geometrical questions: 


‘In a lake the bud of a water-lily was observed, one span above the water, 
and when moved by the gentle breeze, it sunk in ‘the water at two cubits’ dit” 
tance. Required the depth of the water.” 


“That is charming, but must be very difficult. T could net 


answer it.” 
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**A tree one hundred cubits high is distant from a well two hundred cubits ; 
from this tree one monkey descends and goes to the well; another monkey 
takes a leap upwards, and then descends by the hypothenuse ; and both pass 
over an equal space. Required the height of the leap.” 


“J do not believe you can answer that question yourself, with- 
out looking into the book,” said the laughing wife, laying her 
hand over the solution. * Try it.” 

“With great pleasure, my dear child,” cried the confident 
schoolmaster, taking a pencil and paper. After making a few 
figures and calculations, he answered: 

“There, my young girl with beautiful locks, there is the 
answer,— forty cubits.” 

His wife removed her hand from the book, and then, clapping 
both in triumph, she exclaimed: 

“ No, you are wrong, you are wrong, my beautiful youth with 
a bee in your bonnet. It is fifty cubits!” 

* Then I must have made some mistake.” 

“Of course you did. Your monkey did not jump high 
enough.” 

She signalized his mortifying defeat as if it had been a victory, 
by showering kisses, like roses, upon his forehead and cheeks, as 
he passed beneath the triumphal archway of her arms, trying in 
vain to articulate: : 

“My dearest Lilawati, what is the whole number of the 
geese?” 

EDUCATION APART FROM BOOKS AND TEACHERS. 
HON. J. ¥. CAMPBELL, 


’ [Fromi an Address before the Michigan State Teachers’ Association. ] 

In reckoning up the fruits of education it is a very commort 
thing to consider no more than has been directly obtained from 
books and teachers. And even then the share of the teacher is 
less regarded than that of the text-book. A pupil's examination 
average, and consequent standing, will, in many cases, be deter- 
mined by his memory more than by his goodssense. It is quite 
possible for a scholar to pass with brilliant success through the 
whole series of examinations, and yet be a miserable failure at 
the last. These may be useful and necessary tests, as far as they 
zo, but they will not compare with the more intangible, but far 
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more conclusive tests, which the vigilant and sensible teacher can 
apply in the daily personal intercourse of the school where a dili- 
gent and solid character is steadily developed. 

In the training of our younger years, as in that of after life, 
our book acquirements ought to form a very small proportion of 
our attainments, and should be regarded as entirely subsidiary to 
the general and head work of education. There is no moment of 
activity in which the youngest child is not learning something; 
and if he does not improve in general intelligence more rapidly 
than in acquired book knowledge, there can be no healthy devel- 
opment of character or understanding. The training which fails 
to favor his growth in all directions during its progress can hardly 
fail to injure him permanently. The great facility with which 
we obtain good treatises and text-books at cheap rates has ena- 
bled us to use them much more freely than was formerly possible. 
But it has also led to an undervaluing of other aids. And it has 
done some mischief by leading many to imagine that the living 
teacher need not be as carefully chosen as was once found neces- 
sary. And what is very much worse, it has lessened the power 
of teachers to impfess on pupils the lessons of their own wisdom 
and experience. 

The wisest and most learned man of his time, in writing bis 
inspired proverbs, and urging the importance of training up the 
young for useful and good lives, lays much less stress on learning 
than on wisdom. “ Wisdom is the principal thing—therefore, 
get wisdom: and with all thy getting get understanding.” And 
this caution was never more needed than now, when no one 
doubts the extreme importance of schools and teaching, and when 
there is too much disposition to give them credit for ability to do 
more than any schools can accomplish, and to blame them beyond 
justice for falling short of this. Selden, in his “Table Talk,” 
says many things which will not have to be applied too literally, 
and yet they have germs of sound truth in them. When he says, 
“No man is the wiser for his learning,” and that “ Wit and wis- 
(om are born with a man,” he goes to an extreme, and reminds 
us dimly of the Shakespearean maxim that “ Reading and writing 
come by nature.” Solomon says: “Give instruction to a wise 
man, and he will be yet wiser.” But any close observer must 
have seen that the efficiency of a school depends very much upon 
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the spirit which pervades it, and upon the general content at 
cheerfulness of the pupils. And these will be found to depend 
much more closely upon the good sense and sympathy of teach- 
ers than. upon any uncommon mental acquirements. In human 
culture, as in that of the field, good seed and good soil will do 


nothing without good weather. The unconscious and unnoted 


influences are the strongest and healthiest. 

If any of those who hear me will, when this convention has 
ended, turn their thoughts back over what they have seen, and 
heard, and done since they came, | venture to say that they wil! 
have derived more food for thought, more encouragement. in 
their work, and a clearer sense of its ways, from their informa! 
talk and social intercourse with each other, than from the more 
careful and studied addresses which have been aimed at definite 
objects, and which are necessary to present full statements on 
such topies. And when these are quietly reviewed and can- 
vassed, their suggestions turned over and discussed, and ampli- 
fied or qualified by the personal views and experiences of the 
hearers, the result will be a better understanding and a broader 
presentment of every important subject, and a deeper interest in 
all that makes it important. Systematic treatment is necessary 
to make any subject: intelligible, but in all sketches of huinan 
interest there is room for a multitude of gentle touches: and care- 
ful shadings, that bring out, little by little, the fair proportions 
and expressive beauty of life. The wisest master in any art or 
calling can never, with all his thought and skill, express himself 
so fully and completely on any subject, that conversation with 
his equals, or his inferiors in ability, will not enable him to am- 
plify and improve his thoughts and utterances. No mind can do 
its best work alone. The solitary student is apt to become nar- 
row and visionary. He loses the capacity of measuring and com- 
paring things according to their true relations. If he sets out in 
a wrong direction, there are no landmarks to warn him back, and 
every day leads him further on from the right way. We all know 
how much better and safer it is, in common affairs, to trust to the 
homely judgment of public opinion than to subtle theories that 
set it at naught. In these things no oné man’s wisdom equals 
the collective wisdom. Though no one, and perhaps not all 
together, can give a reason for what they do, and he who differs 
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from others can give many reasons which they can not confute, 
they rest secure in.a profound conviction, which comes from the 


experience, that what many have seen from all directions, and 


seen alike, is more trustworthy than the partial observation of 
anyone. Secluded students have made some valuable additions 
to human knowledge; but they have also done infinite mischief 
to themselves and to the world by useless and perplexing subtle- 
ties and false theories of life and duty. All rules of human con- 
duet require frequent trial and correction by applying them to 
the actual dealings of mankind. 

Something of the same danger besets those who, though not 
living secluded, do not correct their book knowledge of every- 
day tests of experience and contact with various minds, unlearned 
as well as learned. We never can tell how accurate our knowl- 
edge is until we express it in our own words. We then find to 
our sorrow that our ideas are often hazy and imperfect when we 
thought they were full and clear. And if this trouble occurs to 
those who have had some warnings from a larger experience, it is 
not strange that young and immature minds derive from their 
reading and study of the soundest authors, many false notions 
which they may never correct. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Many years ago, Brown, an American grammarian, invented 
what he ealled a parsing-machine, for teaching grammar. It was 
a mahogany box, some two feet square, provided with a crank, 
filled with cog and crown-wheels, pulleys, bands, shafts, gudg- 
eons, couplings, springs, cams, and eccentrics; and with several 
trap-sticks projecting through slots in the top of it. When 
played upon by an expert operator, it functioned, as the French 
say, very well, and ran through the syntactical categories as 
glibly as the footman in Seriblerus did through the predicates. 
But it had one capital defect, namely, that the pupil must have 
learned grammar by some simpler method, before he could under- 
stand the working of the contrivance; and its lessons, therefore, 
came rather late. There are many sad ‘compounds of printer’s 
ink and brain-dribble, styled ‘English Grammars,’ which, as 
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means of instruction, are, upon the whole, inferior to Brown’s 
gimerack, Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language. 

It appears that the men distinguished in science have usually 
been born in small towns, and educated by imperfect teachers. 
who made the boys think for themselves. ‘The first desideratum 
in scientific education is to stimulate curiosity and the observa- 
tion of real things, and that too much encouragement of the recep- 
tive faculty is a serious error. The art of observation is not only 
untaught, but is actually discouraged by modern education. Chil- 
dren learn about the living world which surrounds them out o| 
books, and not through their own eyes. One of the reformation 
proposed is to make much more use of drawing as a means of 
careful observation, compelling the pupil to draw quickly the 
object they have to describe, from memory, after a short period 
for examination. Popular Science Monthly. 


The origin of the free school of America was singular. In 


the records of Boston, New England, is the following entry: 
“The 13th of ye 2nd month, 1635. It was then generally agreed 


upon yt our brother Philemon Purmount shall be intreated to 
become schoolmaster for ye teaching and nourturing of all chil- 


dren with us.” 


Upon this slight basis the first American com- 
mon school was established, to the advantages of which Indians 
and whites were invited without distinction. The system spread 
to other towns, and what was at first a local arrangement has 
become national. 


Extract from an English teacher’s examination-paper: *J/is- 
tory.— Question: ‘ Write an account of Mary Queen of Scots.’ 
Answer: ‘ Mary Queen of Cots, she was the daughter of Henny 
the 8th, and halft sister of to Elizabeth, and when Mary did come 
to the throne and because she was a romeman challic, she wanted 
all her people to be romeman challics, and some of her people 
would not be romeman challics, and so she put them in prison till 
they wood be one, and when Queen Elizabeth came to the throne 
they were very glad, and she let them out.’ Geography.— Ques- 
tion: ‘ Describe the coutse of the Severn.’ Answer: ‘ The seven 
is a rapied cause than the theams.’ Grammar.— Question: ‘What 
is an adjective.’ Answer: ‘An hadities is a word placed before a 
none to show some qualities or sircunstances respetnet as a gooil 
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ntay 2 long gurney. ....A decidedly rough-looking individual 
applied for a license as a teacher of a school not far from Troy, 
recently. * Do you think you can manage a school?” inquired 
the examiner. * Well, [ guess so.” said the applicant, anperturb- 
ably. © Hf Tean’t, L can knock the spots out of the youngsters.” 
The vacancy still exists. Ata recent examination at a college 
not a thousand miles from New York, the question, “ Did Martin 


oy 


Luther die a natural death?” was cleverly answered: % No; he 
was excommunicated by a bull.”....An lowa schoolmistress had 
her toe torn off by lightning, the other day. She simply remarked 
that it was an untoeard performance on the part of the lightning, 
and kept on with her spelling-class..... Fall River has elected 
Miss Susan Wixen as a member of the school committee. It is 
better to have a Wixen on the committee, than to have one as a 
teacher... ..° That’s a capital I, dear.’ was what the schoolmis- 
tress told the inquiring alphabet scholar.....Before slates were 
used people multiplied on the face of the earth.....What is to 


he? A verb. 


BEFORE AND AFTER YpHOOL. 


BEPORE SCHOOL. 


* Quartef of nine! Boys and girls. do you hear?” 
** One more buckwheat, then: be quick, mother dear!” 
** Where is my luncheon box?" ** Under the shelf, 
Just the place where you left it yourself.” 
f can’t say my table!” ‘+ Oh, find me my eap!” 
Be good, dear!” I'll try.” **{) times ‘V's 81.” 
*'Take up your mittens!” ‘* All right.” ‘* Hurry up, Bill: let’s run.” 
With a slam of the door, they are off, girls and boys, 
And the mother draws breath in « lull of their noise. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 
Don’t wake up the baby! Come gently, my dear!” 
0, mother! I've torn my new dress; just look here! 
I'm sorry! I only was climbing the wall.” 
O, mother, my map was the nicest of all!” 


And Nelly, in spelling. went up to the head!” 

O, say! can I go on the hill with my sled 7” 

I've got such a toothache!” *‘* The teacher's unfair!” 
* Is dinner most ready’ [’m just like a bear!” 


Be patient, worn mother: they're growing up fast ; 
‘These nursery whirlwinds, net long do they last ; 
A still, lonely Louse would be far worse than noise ; 
Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys. 





HINts FOR THE ScHOOL-ROOM. 


HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


TIMELY TEACHING OF HISTORY. 

Teachers in all grades of our schools should not fail to notice 
that our nation has begun to celebrate, or should celebrate, gen- 
erally, a most interesting series of centennial anniversaries, recall- 
ing vividly the great events that preceded the War of Independ- 
ence. The Boston Massacre occurred March 5, 1770, and the 
Boston Tea-party Dec. 16, 1773. Its anniversary was fitly ob- 
served in Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities, and attention 
was directed to the history of the day in some of the schools. 
The 31st of this month is the centennial anniversary of the pass- 
age of the Boston Port-Bill, and Sept. 5th of this vear, that of the 
meeting of the secord Colonial Congress. Next year will abound, 
and the next be more abundant, in stirring anniversaries. Teach- 
ers may well keep the run of these, and arrange for every day 
marked by an important event in the last century, a general exer- 
cise based on that event.@ If a picture or relic can be had to illus- 
irate the lesson, so much the better. Classes in United States 
history should be stimulated to make the most of these great 
days, by making special researches into their history and conse- 
yuences, and bringing to the class the results of their inquiries. 
In this way a clearer knowledge of our nationality, and a more 
intelligent patriotism, may easily be insured. 

mee 
PICTURES AND PUNCTUALITY. 

Supt. Walts, of Elkhart, in his last report, speaks with appro- 
hation of the results which followed the use of pictures in his 
school-rooms, as stimuli to punctuality. Two fine chromos were 
presented by the editors of the Evening Review, upon the follow- 
ing conditions: 

“The first-named shall be placed in one of the grammar roonis, 
or High School, as a reward of merit for that which shows the 
highest percentage of attendance the preceding week, and held 
by that room until it is excelled by some other of the rooms men- 
tioned, the one showing the largest weekly average to become 
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the next possessor. The picture shall finally become the prop- 
erty of the room showing the best average attendance between 
this time and the end of the present school year. The other 
chromo is to be offered as a reward of werit, in like manner as 
the first, to the primary departments.” 

The Superintendent thus speaks of the result: 

“The stimulating effect of these rewards was such that we wish 
they were not the permanent property of the two rooms, unless 
the school shall be favored with other such gifts at an early day. 
The B Grammar has the highest average percentage of attend- 
ance (96.6) from the time the rewards were offered until the close 
of the year, and is entitled to the first-named chromo. The High 
School has an average percentage, for the same time, of 96.4, and 
the C Grammar of 95.9. The A Primary, with an average of 
95.2, is entitled to the second picture.” 

We have heard of similar experiments in other schools, and 


learn that in all cases they have had admirable results. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

It is the teacher’s business, in great part, to plant the seeds of 
many things in the minds of his pupils, and to show that the stud- 
ies they pursue have a close relation to the social and business 
life they are to lead by and by. Hence we always welcome cor- 
dially such sensible instructions to teachers as we find given, 


among many others, in a circular issued by Supt. Macklem, of 


Sanilac county, Michigan: 

“Aside from the regular studics pursued, a part of each day 
should be given to miscellaneous exercises. Under this head a 
variety of subjects might be discussed that could not be attended 
to at any other time,— the common affairs of life and such other 
practical knowledge as every child should kuow, much of which 
can be found in the newspapers and periodicals. If you wish to 
interest a child in the events that are transpiring in his country, 
you must begin at home. If you fail to interest, your school may 
be popular, your recitations apparently perfect, discipline good, 
and yet your school a failure. If you can not excite in the minds 
of your pupils a pleasurable desire for knowledge, so awaken 
their minds that they will observe and find out truths for them- 
selves, you have failed, though all the district praise you,” 
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HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

Now, it is not exaggeration to say that there is no other sub- 
ject of elementary instruction which affords so great opportuni- 
ties for mental culture as are found in the proper study of geog- 
raphy. Every faculty of the young mind can find field for its 
exercise therein. Geographical forms of one or another kind, as 
mountains or hills, plains or valleys, lakes or streams, are under 
the eye of every child, and furnish occasion to exercise most 
delightfully his powers of observation and expression. With 
these forms as a basis, and through the aid of pictures, the imag- 
ination can be called into play to create distinct mental pictures 
of geographical forms and regions not within the reach of observ- 
ation. The immediate and obvious relations existing between 
the surface and the drainage, the climate and distribution of veg- 
etation, the natural characteristics of a region, and the leading 
pursuits of its inhabitants, call into healthful and pleasing action 
the reflective and reasoning powers, establish associations, and in 
the end give oceasion for appropriate exercise in classification 
and generalization. 

At the beginning, then, of the study of text-books in geogra- 
phy, precede the study of each lesson by an oral exercise, the 
purpose of which is to awaken and direct thought, to enable the 
pupil to comprehend the subject-matter of the next lesson, and to 
interest him in it. In the succeeding recitation, question him not 
only in regard to his recollection of the matter assigned for study. 
but especially in regard to his comprehension of it. 

Topical recitation as a test of memory, questions as a test of 
the comprehension, and the preparation of tabular analyses of the 
subject matter under discussion are all valuable, and should all 
be employed, the one or the other being employed in testing each 
pupil according to the habit of mind which the teacher has dis- 
covered in him. If one is inclined to memorize and repeat me- 
chanically, catch him with questions on the meanings of expres- 
sions used and the relations of facts stated, or require a tabular 


analysis, which, like a genealogical table, shall show the relation 


of each separate idea in the next under consideration to all the 
others. If the pupil has the power and can comprehend readily 
the habit of thoughtful study, but is embarrassed by a feeble 
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memory, as is sometimes the case, topical recitation will, with 

tabular analysis, be most profitable for him as a compelling exer- 

cise in that direction in which he most needs strengthening. 
Mary Howe Sinith. 


DO YOU READ AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL? 


The above question is one that is asked by some of the County 
Superintendents in this State, and I am sorry to know that it is 
not done in every county. There is much in the question, and it 
is one which each teacher should be able to answer in the aflirm- 
ative. Anyone who pretends to teach, and does not read an edu- 
cational paper or magazine, is not worthy of the name of teacher, 
and should leave the profession at once to make room for some 
one who will do what he should. A teacher who does not read 
educational works is like one who would take a boat out into a 
stream and then throw away his oars and let the boat drift 
whither it will or wherever the wind will chance to blow it. The 
manufacturer does not think of doing business without his daily 
reports from all parts of the country; the merchant would as soon 
think of keeping his store closed as not to read the quotations of 
merchandise for the day previous. The stock-broker watches the 
market with the greatest care, and may even have his hourly 
reports of changes in stocks. Even the farmer watches and 
receives almost daily the latest reports of the prices of grain, and 
so knows when to sell to the best advantage. But the teacher, 
he who has charge of the noblest, the most exalted, and the high- 
est gift of God—the human mind — what does he read to know 
what others do, and how they train the human intellect? Do you 
read an educational journal? These words should be written 
above every school-house door in the land, and soon there would 
be such a change that the schools would improve one hundred 


per cent. Kansas Journal of Education. 
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The school-board of Indianapolis forbids teachers to use text- 
books in recitations; but allows them to make an abstract of the 


lesson, to be used during the exercise. That is a hint that may 


safely be commended to teachers everywhere. 
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Professor Cox, of Indianapolis, a few weeks ago delivered, before the Man- 
ufacturers’ and Real Estate Association of that city, a very valuable address, 
in which he paid respects to the higher educational interests of Indiana, in the 
—— handsome terms : 


‘* The State University at Bloomington is ably managed, and is continually 
growing in public favor; its mission is a noble one, and its blessings are felt 
over the southern part of the State; therefore it should be fostered and well 
eared for. So I will say of the Normal School at Terre Haute, and the Perdue 
University and Agricultural College at Lafayette. Let them all have aid and 
encouragement, for they perform an important work. Yet who can say that 
the State does not need to-day a Technological Institute, situated at the capi- 
tal, wherein shall be taught the practical application of all that is to fit a stu- 
dent for active duty in the field of his selection? I repeat that in calling your 
attention to this subject, I have no desire to underrate the high and justly- 
merited standing of the present State University, and that of the independent 
colleges of the State. for there is plenty of work for all. 'The many workshops 
and varied manufactories of Indianapolis will afford fine opportunities for 
quickening the ideas of technological students. That the scheme is not uto- 
pian, I will give the basis upon which it may be brought about: University 
‘Square, as its name implies, was donated to the State for university purposes, 
and there is but little doubt that it was expected of the State to build a Uni- 
versity thereon. This square is worth to-day at least $200,000, and the city 
should be willing to pay annually the interest on this amount for its use. This 
will make an endowment of so much to begin with. A new site can be pro- 
vided free of cost, and money enough raised to put up the necessary build- 
ings, and thus the enterprise would have a good start.” 


The scheme thus mooted by Prof. C. is one of the utmost importance to 
Indianapolis and to the State. The common schools can teach no arts, except 
those which are necessary in all the walks of civilized life—as reading, writ- 
ing, computation, and the like. The equipment of the classical and scientific 
schools will never be sufficient for any wide range of instruction in the prac- 
tieal arts: and they are, with rare exceptions, at a distance from industrial 
centres, where pupils may see principles demonstrated in action on a large 
seale. The instraction given to apprentices in workshops is generally of the 
niost careless and indifferent character, and to it is traceable much of the slip- 
shod imperfection with which American industry is cursed, as contrasted with 
the finely-finished products of the Old World, where technical schools have 
long abounded. We sincerely hope that the capital suggestion of Prof. Cox 
will be taken in hand speedily by the solid men of the State. 


We regret to notice that a number of teachers in Northern Indiana have 
heen arrested during the past winter, and tried for the undue corporal punish- 
ment of pupils. All do not yet understand that the growing sentiment of the 
age is against the old-time flagellations, and favors milder methods. The fre- 
«quent prosecutions take their rise, we doubt not, in this feeling. Yet teachers 
have their rights as governors in their little states: and among them, clearly 
defined by the common law, is the right to punish corporally, if need be. The 
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teacher, in his sphere, stands in place of the parent. What the parent may 
lawfully do in the punishment of the child, the teacher may. What would be 
cruelty in a parent is cruelty in a teacher—nothing more, nothing less. . We 
shall by and by publish a compendium of the law on this subject. 


The Report of the Committee on Education of the New York City Councit 
of Political Reform, upon Compulsory Education, made by Dexter A. Haw- 
kins, Esq., has deservedly attracted wide attention, and there seems to be a 
general concurrence in its reasoning and conclusion. The latter is as follows - 

** Your committee recommend the passage of the following resolution : 

*+ Resolved, 'That the Legislature should enact a law authorizing and empow- 
ering the school boards in each city, town, and incorporated village to require 
the attendance at some school, public or private, during the school terms and 
the school hours of each day, of all children between the ages of eight and fif- 
teen years, unless for good and sufficient reason temporarily excused.” 

The report of Mr. Hawkins was concurred in by the Council, which includes 
many of the first men of New York city, and will doubtless be influential in 
moulding public opinion and securing legislation upon this subject. It may 
be freely conceded that the theory, the logic, and many of the facts, are with 
the advocates of compulsory school-attendance, or equivalent private educa- 
tion. We believe the argument for the right of the State to self-protection 
through popular education, is impregnable. Yet we are obliged to add, after 
careful and wide study of the subject, and patient waiting for the results of 
experiment, that we have no present hope of the success of any compulsory 
act of the kind, in any State of the Union. None has yet succeeded —not 
even the vaunted “‘ Truant Act” of Massachusetts. In Michigan, under favor- 
able conditions, the trial has been made for two years and a half, and without 
perceptible results in increasing school attendance, or stimulating home edu- 
cation. The general testimony is that no attention whatever is paid to the 
law. The notices required by the act were not even posted by the school offi- 
cers last fall, with rare exceptions. And so long as republican liberty means. 
license to a large class of our citizens; so long as the average American is: 
intolerant of interference in his household affairs, and the officers of the law 
are dependent upon popular favor for re-election, we do not expect to see com- 
pulsory attendance enforced in any part of the country, however stringent the 
enactments. 

We are not sorry, however, to have the agitation go on, and new experi- 
ments tried. The question has been mooted more than ever during the past 
winter, and has been before several Legislatures. That of Illinois is consid- 
ering an act, which has already passed the House of Representatives, provid- 
ing for the attendance of children between the ages of nine and fourteen dur- 
ing at least three months in the year, of which six weeks shall be consecutive ; 
that they shall be taught reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic ; that school directors shall supply books, and the Overseer of the 
Poor clothes, to indigent children ; that the directors shall prosecute parents 
and guardians who fail to send their children to school, and that they may. be 
fined from $1 to $5 a week during thirteen weeks. This is in some respects 
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ap important improvement upon other laws that have been enacted, and we 
shall be interested, should it pass the Senate, to learn how it works in the great 
Prairie State. 


Miss Matilda Fletcher, of Iowa, a lecturer and writer of no small eloquence 
and power, is bent upon establishing an Industrial Exposition in every ward 
and district school in the country, before the Centennial at Philadelphia, pro- 
vided she can obtain, what she should have, the hearty approval and co-opera- 
tion of teachers and school officers. Her plan is to set apart one day per week 
in which each pupil shall be required to bring to the school-room some useful 
article, made by his or her own hands, to be exhibited and explained, under 
the supervision of the teacher, in the presence of the parents and friends. 
These articles to consist of specimens of cooking and sewing of all kinds, or 
anything else common to household work; iron and wood-work of all kinds. 
froin a plain box or horse-shoe to a steam-engine or house in miniature, with 
all other usefal things known to the children, or that may be invented by 
them. Also, farm and garden products, in their season, with explanations of 
process of culture, kind, value, etc. General Eaton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and many other eminent educators cordially approve her 
ideas, and certainly she sustains them with many and pertinent reasons that 
ean not be gainsaid. 


It is a good thing, though a big job, that the Committee on Education and 
Labor, in the National House of Representatives, has set about investigating 
the agricultural college land-grants. The committee has sent a circular to 
every agricultural college in the Union, propounding inquiries. It is believed, 
says an exchange, that not a single State can show an entirely clean record in 
this business. In some of the States there has been flagrant dishonesty in the 
management of the lands. In others there has been a careless and loose man- 
agement, which allowed rings of speculators to secure the lands at merely nom- 
inal prices. In other States the lands have been sold too hastily, at prices not 
one-quarter what the lands would have brought if the State had held on to 
them a few years longer. In others the lands have been devoted to other pur. 
poses—given away to railroad and other companies, or sold and the money 
used for other purposes than establishing agricultural colleges. In hardly any 
State, if in any, has the agricultural college proved a success, as compared 
with other kinds of colleges. The investigation will hardly be concluded in 
time for a full report at this session of Congress. 


[t is especially gratifying to record that the instructions of the Catholic 
Bishop of Detroit, directing parents of the Romish faith to withdraw their 
children from the public schools, have largely failed of effect. There is much 
more independence among the laity of ‘* mother church ” than formerly, and 
many of them refuse to obey the arbitrary and ill-advised decree. They know 
that such education as is obtainable in the parochial school is usually no prep- 
aration for American life, and deliberately prefer the advantages of the free 
public schools. 
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LITERARY MATTERS. 


SCHOOL COMPOSITION: Being Advanced Language-Lessons for Gram- 
mar Schools. By Prof. Winu1am Swinton, A.M. l6mo; pp. 119. New 
York: Jlarper & Brothers. 1874. 

This little book is in every respect worthy of its place in the ‘ Language- 
” of its author, the other volumes of which are already famous. Prof. 
S. defines it as *‘ strictly a manual for school work, . . made with special ref- 
erence to the rational remodeling recently accomplished, or now in the way of 
being accomplished, in the courses of study in our public schools —a remod- 
eling in which language-training for the first time receives the attention that 
is its due.” A clear, terse introduction leads the way to the construction of 
sentences, every lesson in which includes well-graded practical exercises ; part 
second deals simply, but comprehensively, with variety of expression; the 
third undertakes simple composition exercises; the fourth gives admirable 
instruction as to style; and the fifth makes practical application of all before 
learned. in compositions, themes, and essays. All this in a fifty-cent book, 
within a hundred and twenty pages, and epitomized with eminent success. 
Tke teacher or pupil who can not use the work with singular benefit is dull 
indeed. Some chapters, as those on the Choice of Words and the Explanation 
of Terms, may be read by mature scholars with advantage. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Samvuet S. Greene, 
LL.D. Revised Edition. 12mo; pp. 323. Philadelphia: Cowperihwait § 
Co. 1874. 

Prof. Greene’s text-books of English Grammar have long had honorable 
place in the schools, and the Analysis, we believe, has been considered . facile 
prineeps among books of its class. The new edition has been carefully revised, 
and the author's system appears in it simplified, and otherwise improved. We 
have not much faith in analysis as a means of culture in the use of the lan- 
guage; but it is a vigorous drill of the reflective, analytic, and classifying fac- 
ulties which scarcely anything else in the common school can supply, and we 
are gratified to see such books widely in use. The publishers have issued this 
edition in beautiful style, with substantial paper and binding. 

LUCIAN. By the Rev. W. Lucas Conuins, M.A. 16mo; pp. 180,  Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott § Co. 1874. 

This is the latest published of the ‘‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 
which received notice in this magazine last month. In seven chapters the 
editor has given a good account of the life and works of the popular Roman 
writer — quite enough for the busy man who wants to revive his memory of 
old readings, or cultivate acquaintance with antiquity. Some of the dialogues 
are translated in full, with much spirit and humor. The rendering ‘‘ guin- 
eas,” however, on pages 40, 52, etc., is a strange anachronism. ‘The closing 
chapter, reviewing the notices of Christianity found in Lucian, has peculiar 
interest. The next volume of the series will be ‘ Plato.” 


Series 
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ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF DRAWING. By Prof. L. S. Tuompson. Nos. 3 
and 4. St. Louis: Jlendricks, Chittenden § Co, 

Prof. T. is doing the public good service in the issue of this series and of 
his excellent periodical, The Drawing Teacher, he books are small, inexpen- 
sive, and of convenient shape for the sehool-desk. The system is ** Free-Hand 
Drawing,” executed without the aid of instruments, save the marking imple- 
ment. It seems to us highly meritorious, and we hope it will be generally 
tried. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

Mr. Alfred Hennequin, Instructor in French at Michigan University, has in 
press, for publication this month or next, A Treatise on the French Verbs — not 
a supplement to the ordinary grammars, but a grammar in itself. It has al- 
rea‘ly received the approval of the University, and will doubtless come into 
use in all its preparatory schools. Ivison, Blakemari, Taylor & Co. will pub- 
lish it Mrs. Dr. Stone, of Kalamazoo, will shortly have in print a bright 
and forceful reply to Dr. Clarke’s famous book, Sez in Education. She takes 
strong positions in favor of co-education......Messrs. Marshall & McAnaney 
have begun, at South Bend, the publication of a monthly for children and 
youth, entitled the School Boy. The first number comprises sixteen pages, in 
a neat cover, upon which are printed ‘Rolls of Honor” from various schools 
in Northern Indiana. The leading article is an interesting historical sketch 
by T. G. Turner, Esq.,—the first of a series. The miscellany is varied and 
spicy, and much of it of permanent value. The magazine has a good send-off, 
and we hope it will be an enduring suecess. $1 a year; with the TracHER, $2. 

Hon. Edward Danforth, formerly Superintendent of Schools in Grand 
Rapids, and now Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction in New York, 
sends us a pamphlet copy of the Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Convention 
of the New York State Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, held last year — an 
elaborate and useful document Schem’s Statistics of the World is an atlas-like 
exhibit of the area, population, army and navy, etc., etc., of all countries, with 
many side tables. It has a well-established reputation for value and instruct- 
iveness. Published semi-annually, by G. J. Moulton, 103 Fulton street, New 

Prof. Atkinson’s suggestive article on The Liberal Education of the 
Nineteenth Century, has been reprinted from the Popu’ar Science Monthly ina 
neat pamphlet, by Appleton & Co. We acknowledge indebtedness to the au- 
thor for a copy Among new books are A Condensed Botany, by J. A. Sew- 
all (Sherwood & Co., Chicago); A German Primer, by G. F. Comfort, M.A. 
(Harper & Bros.) ; School Manual of English Etymology, by Epes Sargent (J. 
H. Butler & Co.); and Hills Manual of Social and Business Forms (Moses War- 
ren & Co., Chicago)......J. W. Daughaday & Co., will have ready, March 15th, 
a plump duodecimo entitled Model Dialogues, a new and choice collection (in- 
cluding tableaux, charades, etc ,) for school, public, or home use...... Other 
announcements are of Prof. Blackie’s Sel f-Cultare — a Vade Mecum for Young 
Men and Students” (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.); Miss A. C. Brackett’s Edu- 
cation of American Girls (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); and The Parent’s Manual, by 
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Prof. Orcatt, author of The Teacher Dreka's Diciionary Blotter, a combina- 
tion of blotting-case with a list of over 15,000 words that writers are liable to 
spell incorrectly, and other useful matter of like nature, is one of the recent 
novelties It is surprising what a traffic has grown up in amusing and in- 
structive games. Prof. Hunter, of Princeton, Ind., is mailing daily large 
pumbers of his useful J/e/ps to History ; and the West & Lee Game Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., have made a great success of their Avilude, or natural-his- 
tory game. We have lately received their Totem and Snap — cheaper. but use- 
ful gaines, which we heartily commend...... The /erald of Health for February 
contains two articles of unusual interest; one entitled ** Enlightened Mother- 
hood,” by Caroline F. Corbin, which attracts much attention, and the other 
Mrs. Horace Mann’s close review of Dr. Clarke’s book on Sex in Education. 
Either of these papers is worth the subscription price. This journal offers 
vemarkable inducements to subscribers for 1874 in the Complete Works of 
Shakspeare, with the magazine for 42. Wood & Holbrook, 13 Laight St., New 
The Youth’s Companion, of Boston, is a thoroughly wide-aweke 
weekly, having among its contributors such writers as Prof. De Mille, Dr. 
Hayes, Edw. Eggleston, Miss Aleott, Sophie May, Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis, and Mrs. L. C. Moulton. No writers more attractive in the country, 
and no publication for young people more enterprising and useful. We club 
it with the ‘TeacHerR a year for $2.50 
priate design, and a new dress of elegant type, are among the improvements 
with which our excellent contemporary, The Lowa School Journal, starts the 
new year. The editorials are of a high order, and the edncational news varied 
and interesting. ‘The editor is giving te Iowa one of the best educational jour- 
nals in the Union. #1.50a year. CC. M. Greene, Des Moines, Iowa......Ten- 
nessee has a School Journal at last, the first number of which has just heen 
issued. It is a fine-looking quarto, of twenty-eight pages, well filled with 
original and selected matter. Col. J. M. Fleming, State Supt. of Pablie 
Instruction, is managing editor, with 2 competent corps of assistants. The 
educators of Tennessee will be strangely negleciful of their best interests if 
they suffer this enterprise to languish No. 1 of The Cottage Hearth is large, 
and crowded with interesting household reading. A new monthly, started by 
Milliken & Gould, Boston, at $1.25 a year......Several numbers of The Kinder- 
garten Messenger, devoted to the reforms in primary teaching indicated by its 
title, have been published. It is edited by the distinguished apostle of the 
movement in this country. Miss E. P. Peabody, and published in Cambridge, 
Our eccentric friend, The Normal Herald, given to orthographie 
change, has’ been removed to Lake City, Missankee Co., Mich., where its edi- 
tor and publisher, Mr. 8. W. Davis, fearlessly flings out his be.nner. ‘‘ Onely 
25 cts. a year, poast paid.”......The Zeclectic for March is a notable number of 
that sterling periodical. It contains in full the remarkable lecture ‘‘ On Mis- 
sions,” which Professor Max Muller delivered in Westminster Abbey, on De- 
cember 3, 1873, and which has excited such marked interest in literary and 
religious circles in England, and much other valnable matter. A fine portrait 
of the famous young English astronomer, R. A. Proctor, prefaces this number, 
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INDIANA. 
" The last Biennial Report of Supt. Hopkins cleses with these encoutaging 
w ords : 

**Not a child in Indiana, so far as known to me, has been deprived of school 
privileges for want of a school-house in which to attend. Almost every de- 
partment of our school system indicates progress during the past year. Our 
permanent school fund has been augmented; our annual school revenue has 
been increased:.more than the usual amount of money has been raised by 
local taxation : the buildings erected have been more substantial, and more in 
accordance with true architectural taste: the schools have been better attend- 
ed, graded and organized; the teachers have been better qualified for their 
profession, and better paid for their services. In respect to the average dura- 
tion of the school term, the year past suffers in comparison with the years pre- 
ceding ; for while, as compared with all other years, it shows a decided gain, 
in this instance it shows a loss of eleven days. This is much to be regretted, 
and shows the necessity at once of a law fixing the minimum length of a school 
term. In view of the fact that common schools are the only hope of the poor 
to obtain an education at all, and in view of the additional fact that nineteen- 
twentieths of our population obtain from common schools all the education 
they ever do obtain, and that most of our public men receive from them the 
first elements of thought and their rudimental conceptions of men and things, 
permit me, in the conclusion of this brief report, to congratulate your excel- 
lency, and through you the entire people of the State, upon the generally pros- 
perous condition of our free public school system.” 

The actual revenue of the school-fund for the year ending Nov. 15, 1873. 
from all sources, amounted to $2,276,569.75, the net increase for the year 
1873 over that of 1872, being $165,381.77. ‘There was expended during the 
year, in the erection of school-houses, $$27,900.73, which is the largest 
amount ever expended. The average cost of the buildings was a trifle over 
$1,800. 

AuuEeN Counry.— The Tenth Annual Report of the Fort Wayne Board of 
Education makes a handsonie pamphlet of 228 pages, on tinted paper. Presi- 
dent Edgerton’s and Supt. Smart’s reports are good reading. Much in the 
latter, and in the examination questions, courses of study, and rules and reg- 
ulations, is of general importance. Principal statistics: School children in 
city, 8,777; in public schools, 2,682 (gain of 97); teachers, 59—5 males, 4 
females; average number of pupils to each teacher, 11 to 59; paid for tuition 
of each pupil, $13.65—including ordinary expenses, &22; buildings, 5 brick. 

Nearly nineteen hundred children are being educated in the paro- 
chial schools of Fort Wayne. 

Benton.— The Oxford 7ribunc, quoting our commendation of Supt. Cas- 
sell’s contributions to that paper, adds: ‘‘ We believe Mr. Cassell has the 
honor of being the first Superintendent in the State who furnished a statement 
af his official visits to the press for publication. They are highly appreciated 
bere, and the practice is being generally adopted by the Superintendents in 
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this part of the State.”......A correspondent of the Zribune at Fowler sends a 
very comical account of a recent ‘‘ Tewnship Institute ” there. He and anoth- 
er teacher were present, and Mr. Webster (‘‘ Unabridged.”) The other teacher 
“seemed more intent on going rabbit-hunting than on anything connected 
with institutes. He stayed but a short time.” One more teacher was encoun- 
tered after the ‘Institute ” adjourned. ‘‘Iasked him how the educational 
interests were getting along in that township. He said it was a hic-umbug, 
and seemed so overcome after delivering so great a truth that he could 
scarcely stand alone.” And so through one of the most amusing educational 
items we have read. 

Cass.— The contract for the new high-school building at Logansport has 
been let to Clifton & Wampler, of Peru, for #48,550 The alumni of the 
Logansport High School have organized an association ‘A. K. M.” writ- 
ing to the Logansport Journal a spicy account of the deficiencies of school- 
houses in that county, adds the following interesting description of a school- 
house in the olden time : 

** On the diagonal corner of the farm on which Smithson College now stands 
is a mound of earth and stone, where stood one of the by-gones. It was built 
of logs, and covered with clap-boards. There were no desks, but in place of 
these were halves of logs with sticks put in for legs. The house was well 
daubed. The floor seldom swept, for it was of dirt. But best of all was the 
huge fire-place, one that would take in a back-log eight to ten feet long, be- 
sides a _moderate-sized load of wood. Here was no nauseous atmosphere or 
shivering forms of children. The fire crackled, and the ‘‘ master,” who be- 
lieved hickory oil was good for youthful hopefuls, used the rod so as to take in 
a benchful every time,-and woe to the one who leaned forward. Every night, 
before going home, the boys were marshaled out to the wood-pile, and every 
two furnished with a handspike. A large back-log and two foresticks were 
carried into the house for the morning fire. Unless this was done the night 
before, no fire could be expected the next day.” 

Daviess.— The lady who attempted to bribe the Superintendent with $5 the 
other day did not get her license. A malicious contemporary suggests that 
she is not good-looking. 

Ex.xuart.—The report for the Elkhart city schools for the month ending 
Feb. 13 exhibits a total enrollment since Sept. of 1,085; average number be- 
longing, 863; average attendance, 805; pupils not tardy, 831 ; visits to schools, 
1,401. Supt. Walts says: ‘‘'The daily attendance is 86 per cent. of the num- 
ber enrolled. ‘The whole number enrolled, 1,085, is 78} per cent. of the enu- 
meration taken last May. We doubt if many towns or cities in Indiana can 
say as much.” And the Review adds: ‘‘'The report, as a whole, is one of the 
most forcible proofs of the success and progress of our schools.” A commit- 
tee ayfpointed to attend the semi-annual examinations report ‘‘ That our schools 
have attained an excellence worthy of all praise. So far as we could observe, 
the teachers were efficient, the pupils emulous, and the general discipline of 
the highest order, happily leaving us very little to suggest in the way of im- 
provement.” But ‘‘the committee generally concurred in the opinion that 
altogether too many pupils were crowded into those rooms for health, comfort 
or progress, Another ward school building is imperatively demanded, and we 
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would suggest that the School Board take immediate measures to secure its 
coustruction at an early period.” They suggest the appointment of a standing 
committee, to visit the schools once a month......Principal H. W. Graham, of 
Benton, takes the school at Waterford, at the close of his present term at the 
former place. 

Fuuiton.— Supt. Green writes : 

‘The schools of this county were never in a more prosperous condition than 
at present. Township Institutes are well attended, and are the sequel of suc. 
cess. We have two well-regulated graded schools in the county—one in the 
town of Rochester, under the supervision of Prof. W. J. Williams, and the 
other in the incorporated town of “Kewanna, under the tuition of Mr. E. L. 
Yarlot. Both schools are wielding a great influence for good, and are wel! 
sustained. Mr. R. C. Wallace is also conducting aschool in Akron, on the 
graded system, with good success. Akron and Henry townships will soon 
need a township graded school; the advancement of the pupils and the crowd- 
ed condition of the schools demand it. There are about eighty-seven schools 
in the county, and about five thousand children for school privileges.” 

Grant. — The County Institute met at Marion Jan. 24. Average attend. 
ance, about 100—called very large for this county. Instructors — Hiram 
Hadley, of Chicago; Prof. Bell, of the School Journal; Clarkson Davis, of 
Spiceland Academy, Prof. Wood, of Marion, and others. A correspondent of 
the Indianapolis Journal says: ‘‘Educational interests in this county were 
never before so gocd as at present. Our County Superintendent is a live, en- 
ergetic man, whose soul is in his work, and he is doing much to elevate the 
standard of the country schools. The new law in Grant county is certainly 
working well, and we have faith to believe it will work well in any county 
where there is an efficient Superintendent to enforce it.” 

Huntrneton.— The second meeting of the County Association was held in 
Huntington on the 20th and 21st ults. A capital programme was prepared by 
Supt. Spencer and others, including a lecture by State Supt. Hopkins. We 
have no report as yet. 

JasPeR.— The schools of Rensselaer closed for the season on the 20th ult. 
Principal Burnham announced that he would open a private school for teach- 
ers and advanced pupils......The Rensselaer Union says, after a reference to 
the effort to abolish corporal punishment in the Chicago schools: ‘‘ When 
the trustees of the Rensselaer schools get through experimenting with the 
moral suasion humbug, and permit discreet teachers to make judicious use of 
the rod, there will be fewer expulsions for trivial offenses, better deportment 
among pupils, better satisfaction to patrons, and better results generally.” 
Sound. 

Koscrusxo.— The township institutes are reported failures in many cases. 
Take ‘a new departure,” friends......A correspondent writes: ‘‘Teachers’ 
wages from $1.25 to $2.00 — good teachers not much in demand. Township 
trustees, in several cases, have visited the schools, and encouraged our teach- 
ers.” We trust the latter is not a phenomenon in any part of the State 
** As good a country school-house as can be found in the State,” is claimed for 
Jackson township. 
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LaGRANGE.— We are indebted to the Standard for the following items : 


‘Tf Lagrange only had a citizen who would offer to pay ¥2,500 in addition 
to his proportion of the tax towards the erection of anew school-house, we 
think the community would, in less than one year, rejoice in the possession of 
aschool-house fully adequate to the demand, and one that would reflect credit 
upon the public. Lima is highly favored in having such a liberal-hearted 

man, in the person of Hon. John B. Howe.” 

“A local correspondent opens the question of a new school-house. The 
need of more school-room in our town is most urgent. ‘The prosperity of the 
town has been greatly retarded by the want of it, and will be until the matter 
is remedied.” 

“The numerous friends of Miss McBride, formerly a teacher in the school 
of this place, will be pained to learn of her decease.” 

Supt. Bayliss, in his reports of schools in his county, says of one: ‘‘In the 
higher classes the Standard frequently takes the place of reading-book, which 
makes a pleasant and profitable change. The school is particularly interested 
in reading the accounts given of the condition of other schools.” A capital 
practice, which should become general. 


Laxe.— The public schools of Crown Point closed for the term 27th Feb. 


[A part of the following was crowded out last month, and is hardly ‘‘ news” 
now. | 


Larorte.— The Laporte Argus calls for some gentleman who favors the 
mixing of white and negro pupils in the public schools to come forward and 
send his children to the negro school......A writer in the Argus makes an elab- 
orate argument against the compulsory teaching of German in the public 
schools, and somebody promptly takes up the cudgels for the other side 
The Laporte high school is to have one of the big encyclopedias shortly. 
Supt. Miller’s statement of the Michigan city schools for January exhibits a 
total enrollment of 755; average daily attendance, 664; per cent. of attend- 
ance, 88; highest per cent., Miss Tuttle’s room, 95; best punctuality, Miss 
Hartwell’s, 99...... The Enterprise says: ‘‘The enrollment shows a large in- 
crease over that for 1872, when it numbered but 548 for the corresponding 
term. Our citizens have good reason to be highly gratified with the prosper- 
ous condition of our public schools.”......Miss Mary Romans, formerly teacher 
in the Westville High School, died suddenly, a few weeks ago, at her school it 
Minnesota. 

Mapison.— A letter-writer at Markleville says: ‘‘Some one has a spite at 
school-house No. 6, as the lights and sash have been broken out three times 
since school commenced.”......Prof. D. N.. Berg is Superintendent of the 
schools at Alexandria, with three assistants, and an enrollment of 125; length 
of term, five months. He and Supt. Franklin will shortly open a graded 
end normal school in Anderson. 

Marion.— The number of school buildings now in use in Indianapolis is 
nineteen, accommodating 8,298 pupils. Supt. Shortridge estimates that even 
with the present population, provision should be made for 11,128 pupils — or, 
in other words, that there are about 3,000 children unprovided with school ac- 
commodations. The Schoo! Board say that every building erected so far 
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(there were four of eight rooms each erected in 1872, and three in 1873, wit 
two four-room additions) has been filled with pupils as soon as opened, anj 
the cry is still for more room. The Committee on School Buildings recow- 
mend the erection, this year, of three new school buildings of eight rooms 
each, work to be commenced as soon as practicable, so as to insure their con. 
pletion by the opening of the fall term in September......Supt. S. has Lec 
making a tour among the private and parochial schools of Indianapolis, ani 
reports 14 of them, with 40 teachers and 1,780 pupils, against 1,839 last year. 
A resolution looking to the organization of a reformatory school for incor. 
rigible pupils has been passed by the School Board of that city. A school. 
house for colored pupils has lately been completed, at a cost of $30,000, 
including lot and furniture. There are now eleven colored schools in the city. 
The pay-roll of officers, teachers, and janitors of the city schools for Decembe 
amounted to $10,412.75. A young man who had just taken an intermediat: 
room in the Tenth District School suspended a boy the first day for failure in 
his lessons. Learning, after school, that he was Supt. Shortridge’s son, the 
teacher became so frightened at the possible consequences that he forthwith 
abandoned the school......Supt. Smith writes to the Indianapolis Sentinel a 
interesting account of his experiences among the schools of Pike township 
It has 13 schools, with 15 teachers, aan about 560 pupils. Supt. 8. seems to 
be doing very active work. 

MarsHatt.—The principal of the public school at Bourbon was forcilly 
resisted by an overgrown and unruly youth whom he was attempting to cor- 
rect, and required the aid of a visitor to eject the troublesome pupil. The 
latter is said to be the son of a prominent and respectable citizen 
ble essay on Tardiness,-read before the Tippecanoe Township Institute, at its 
meeting Dec. 27, is published in the Bourbon Mirror,,....Plymonth is to have 
a new echech hones this -year......Revolvers are out of place in a school-room. 
One went off in a school-house in Argos the other day. Fortunately, it onlr 
smashed two slates......Mr. J. F. Langenbangh is conducting with ability an 
‘* Educational Column ” in the Plymouth Republican. 

Miami.— A teacher in this county has recently been fined 83 for punishing 

a thirteen-year-old girl. 
' Nosiz.— The local papers give ‘‘ Prof.” Hughes, late of the ‘‘ Academy ” at 
Ligonier, some first-class notices. He left between two days, in debt to his 
teachers, landlord, and the rest. Trustee Dunning has ordered a copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for each of the schools in Perry township... 
A correspondent of the New Era, writing from York, says: ‘‘ The public 
schools in this township are in a flourishing condition, and the people have 
been lucky in securing excellent teachers.”......The Cromwell correspondent 
of the Ligonier Banner says of a late meeting of the Township Institute: 
‘The divines and M.D.’s had considerable to say on the occasion, which hai 
the tendency to make things generally lively.”......The Kendallville Standard 
commends in warm terms the Students’ Lyceum, organized by the high schoo! 
of that place. 


*,* We have to regret again the crowding-ont of much valuable matter. 
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